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teaching. These must all hang together. The characteristics 
of the faith that prevailed among the scholars would inevitably 
give the tone to all other teaching, and Catholics must be con- 
tent with this security, if they are not prepared to femain inde- 
pendent of national support. In schools where special religious 
teaching in one form or another was sought by a majority, and 
where more than one group was strong, a more negative policy 
would naturally be followed in the allied subjects. But as the 
parents ceased to regard the traditions and creed of their own 
sect in a narrow and absolute sense, the teachers would be 
enabled to enter into the full freedom of their position, and all 
the subjects of the school course, including morals and religion, 
would come to be treated in a genuinely synthetic spirit, and 
with the tact and judgment that a sense of increased responsi- 
bility may be trusted to impose. 

James Qliphant. 
London. 



THE ETHICAL PROBLEM IN AN INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY. 

It is my object in the present article to discuss a problem 
which may be stated as the paradox of impersonal ethics. The 
difficulty to which I call attention becomes a serious one only 
through the change in social structure which accompanies the 
transition to a modern industrial state. The discussion neces- 
sary for a description of the question will accordingly be socio- 
logical in character. But the thought with which I conclude 
and which seems to contain some suggestion of a solution will 
be of a mystical tendency. 

I. 

The morality which appeals to men with the sanction of the 
ages is chiefly concerned with the relations of persons who 
know one another as individuals or who recognize at least 
the claim of some mutual bond, whether of kindred or of mere 
propinquity. Thus the swimmer who refuses to spring into 
the water to the rescue of a drowning child earns the contempt 
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of his fellows, and on reflection probably concurs in the con- 
demnation of his cowardice. But the most numerous and 
important relations in modern industrial society are not be- 
tween persons who can in the most shadowy sense be said to 
know one another. Even when it is possible to discern any 
personal issue at all, the parties to the bargain are absolute 
strangers. Let a vote of money be proposed for surveying 
and charting the shore and ocean, or for erecting lighthouses, 
buoying channels and fixing warning bells on submerged rocks. 
Something of the simpler personal appeal may be found lurk- 
ing in such practical work as this. But before such a task can 
be begun it is necessary first to proceed to a distance more 
remote from, the risks of the fisherman in his storm-driven 
cobble. The power to prepare a chart depends on previous 
scientific equipment, and the distinction in emotional interest 
between the child struggling in the water and the maintenance 
of the hydrographical department of the admiralty is suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

The first belongs to the sphere of personal morality, and is 
indeed as simple an instance as we could select. The summons 
was clear, the claim of weakness on strength, from individual 
to individual. It may be regarded as typical of all those cases 
in which it is possible, if not immediately, yet by a not too 
recondite reflection, to discover the person to whom service is 
due. The antithetical case (hydrographical department), 
while far from being an extreme one, is perhaps sufficiently 
lacking in elements of personal interest to be typical of those 
impersonal problems to which the progress of society has given 
preeminent value. 

The changed character of this typical reaction gives rise to 
an ethical inquiry which is also perplexingly fresh. Whereas 
a man's influence on and duty toward strangers has been, com- 
paratively speaking, slight and intermittent, it has become con- 
tinuous and dominant. The range of response to the unknown 
is often dismissed with such proverbial wisdom as "put them 
in mind to be subject to principalities and powers." This atti- 
tude, never very promising, is now impossible. In the indus- 
trial world a man's largest claims and duties are to strangers 
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whom he does not know, has never seen, and cannot love. It 
it useless to call such people neighbors, and no extension of 
neighbor morality touches the difficulty. What is needed is 
to gain a sanction not only for right behavior, which legislation 
might compel, but for a right emotional attitude toward the 
anonymous crowd. This must be as tough and flexible as the 
sanctions which a good man respects within the little world of 
home and acquaintance. The assumption that our dealings 
are chiefly with a few familiar figures and only incidentally 
with a world-mass of population is no longer a true one. 
There is no thread in the stuff of daily life which is not spun in 
the mill of the anonymous. Personal ethics has certainly not 
lost in positive value; on the contrary, its applications become 
more various and difficult as they are less easily reduced to the 
simplicity of a "drowning-child" type. But relatively they 
yield position to problems of the "hydrographical-department" 
type. 

It is not strictly correct to speak of this latter class of rela- 
tions as impersonal, because, of course, in the last resort there 
must be people on both sides. But the individuals are too aloof 
for the old persuasions to have much power. A and B are 
separated by a dreary sea of regulations, theories, statistics. 
As a rule A canl only discover B by a process of maxima and 
minima which may involve a knowledge of the use of the 
"modulus." Even so B does not appear as an individual, but 
only as one of a group or average. It is not possible to love 
an average. 

Or is it perhaps possible? Certainly love to those we do 
know profoundly modifies our attitude to those who are un- 
known, but in the process the emotional content undergoes so 
vast a change that it seems open to question whether it should 
be called love. Or if that is not doubtful, yet the transferred 
emotion is so different from the immediate personal response 
as to need, if not a new name, a very clear recognition of specific 
differences. The final result may be to restore the word love, 
but if so it will only be through a recognition of personal affec- 
tion as merely a first and inadequate expression of the idea. 
Every deep affection reveals something of cosmic meaning to 
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the lover. He finds the universal Human in the particular 
person. But is it possible to find the Human in persons who 
cannot first of all or at any point be known as persons ? 



II. 

It is required to find moral worth in a complex of relation- 
ships which seem to be wholly impersonal. The difficulty is 
not slight from a speculative point of view, and is coming to 
possess a very practical concern. It is the same as that which 
Macchiavelli evaded with such notorious success when it pre- 
sented itself in a less obstinate form in his day. His church 
had worked out more or less adequately a doctrine of personal 
morality. Feudalism also had created a not entirely unsatis- 
factory conception of moral responsibility between related 
social groups. But very little had been secured in regard to 
the ethics of the State, and especially little in regard to Mac- 
chiavelli's particular interest, the bond of the prince to his 
subjects. He found this relation outside of the normal sphere, 
and he left it there, choosing to apply unmoral judgments. 
Of course if he had had a moral genius he would have sought 
for a moral creed of princedom and empire. Although he 
did not do this, yet within the limits he set himself Macchia- 
velli' s judgments were sound and his knowledge of the situ- 
ation was extraordinarily clear. Old social forms were pass- 
ing away, although they were still to be found, as Macchiavelli 
says, in some of the free German cities ; and the ruler of such a 
city accordingly did prudently to retain the old moral bond 
and to celebrate and secure the affection of the citizens. But 
he himself was writing for the prince of an unfree city. His 
mind was further preoccupied with the position of the king or 
emperor of an unfree state or empire. For such potentates 
"it is better and more secure, if one (love or fear) must be 
wanting, to be feared than to be loved" (chapter xvii). He 
opposes the interest of the "whole universality" to that of 
"particular persons," and identifies the whole universality with 
the personal aggrandizement of the prince. For the conduct 
of Medici he found no moral sanction and he discovered none. 
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The problem he avoided was a branch of the general inquiry 
whether humane enthusiasm can be carried beyond the sphere 
where personal love is the rule. 

If we shirk the ethical significance of the anonymous 
relations, the alternative is a species of Macchiavellism. 
True, political theory is not now busied with the petty 
fortune of a prince, and a modern Macchiavelli would write 
a treatise on "Scientific Legislation." Now the maintenance 
of external order and even of material prosperity might safely 
be left to legislation which should deserve the adjective. So 
far as human intercourse is reducible to the type of foot and 
mouth disease regulations, nothing more is needed. In any 
case, legislation must play a tremendous part, if not the title 
role. But the best legislation cannot do very much to create 
the interior response to social demands which should be the 
crowning enterprise of ethics. It does achieve something in 
this direction by indirectly accustoming men first to obey, and 
then in the result to revere the law which represents the will 
of the whole universality. 1 But immediately legislation is un- 
ethical. Is the whole of what is most characteristic to be 
left to administration orders? If not, then man's spiritual 
interest must include and influence even the details of such 
impersonal regulations. 

With that reflection we turn to the main issue. The typical 
social reactions we have to consider are a result of the indus- 
trial revolution, or of the aggregation of population round 
mines and factories and, to an increasing degree, in large towns. 
If a broad distinction be made between town and country 
dwellers, we find that over three fourths of the population is 
living in urban districts and less than one fourth in the 
country, and that this is almost exactly a reversal of the con- 
ditions which held before the middle of the last century. The 
registrar general, in his latest census report, gives several 
ingenious illustrations of this closer physical proximity. In 
1801 there were 152 persons to the square mile, but in 1901 
there were 558. Or again, if the people were plotted out at 

1 See Dice/s "Law and Public Opinion." 
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equal distances, each would have stood 153 yards from his 
neighbor at the earlier date; a century later the distance would 
have been only 80 yards. But of course they are not thus 
plotted out. For a picture of the former things you must 
look to Huntingdonshire; for the meaning of the present you 
turn to the banks of the Mersey. The town has gained on the 
country, and the large town at the expense of the small. They 
are all satellites of a world market. 

This . massing of population has had two results which 
determine the conditions of our problem. The normal rela- 
tion is between persons who are (1) on the one hand more 
unknown, and (2) on the other more closely interdependent 
than formerly. How is the moral bond to be secured or kept 
in such a community? The difficulty is the greater because 
the typical reaction is not even between this and that unknown 
person. Very rarely can the effect of my action on that 
person be tracked down, and frequently no effect can be shown 
to follow from a particular action. Both "this act" and "that 
person" are lost in the limbo of law of averages. 

The normal relationship, that is to say, is not so much be- 
tween individuals as between groups. These groups are at 
once mutually unknown and closely interdependent. The fact 
is strikingly illustrated in the exchange of goods and it will 
not be time lost to analyze a single instance. The old relation 
between the producer and the consumer was usually simple 
enough. One man made and sold a pair of boots, another 
purchased and wore them. Such a relation is uncommon at 
present, though a few of us are still measured with notched 
strips of brown paper. The bargain between two which was 
sufficiently typical of the pre-factory system has given place to 
a series of bargains between four (or more than four) "per- 
sons." (Usually each of the persons except the consumer is 
a group.) I do not know how many men or girls helped to 
make the pair of shoes I bought last week, but the number 
is certainly large, even if the makers of the machinery are not 
counted in. I neither know nor can know who the people 
were. I neither know or can know the conditions of their 
work or the circumstances of their lives. The most I could 
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learn would be as to average conditions, and perhaps some of 
the outstandingly good or bad conditions, and those not of 
these particular persons, but of average workers in the shoe 
trade. The simple personal bond is dissolved and banished 
behind agreements as to piece-work lists, regulations as to 
non-textile factories, and so forth. 

The complication becomes still more impressive if we look 
more narrowly at a single one of these persons or groups in 
the transaction between the man who makes and the man who 
uses. The shoes were presumably made in a factory belong- 
ing to a company of shareholders. To whom is the duty of 
the employee? To whom is the limited liability of the share- 
holder? The workers do not know the real employers, nor 
the employers the workpeople. The workman does find or 
thinks that the demand made on him by the director in the 
name of the employers clashes with what he owes to his fel- 
lows, i. e.,to those whom he knows in his own town, and others 
who, though personally strangers, are of like kind with him- 
self. The shareholder, again, is probably a small holder. If 
so, he cannot determine the conditions of the business even in 
the slightest degree, however desirous he might be to improve 
the lot of the workers. Apparently he is under an obligation 
to a special group which he (fractionally) employs, although 
he is not acquainted with any of its members. But he cannot 
influence this group except by altering the general regulations 
of a whole community. On this larger aggregate, again, his 
action can only be indirect. Between him and the act of 
justice he may discern lie his political party, the government 
of the day, and perhaps the competing claims of other acts of 
justice. Turn the question as he will, his direct concern is not 
with the men he employs or with any known persons, but with 
impersonal principles. The goal certainly is man, but the 
course is long; the race is an obstacle race, and the fences are 
too high for him to see over. 

One more view we must take of the problem of our relation 
to the unknown many, in order to notice how it is intensified 
by the claims of the few who are known. There is conflict 
between the love of one and the welfare of an average mass of 
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population. As, e. g., when a mother, wishes to sacrifice her- 
self in nursing her boy who is ill with one of the notifiable 
fevers. 2 She herself will nurse him; he shall not go to a 
public hospital. It is quite likely that she can isolate the case, 
and then no danger will follow. It is entirely a matter of 
probability whether any other child will catch the disease. Is 
the possible danger of some unknown being to oppose her 
passionate affection for her own child? Flesh of her flesh 
■cries against the hypothetical unit in a mass of population. 
Statistics could only discover the damage if the law were 
generally evaded. It is law of averages against "my boy." 
Modern legislation repeats the hard saying of the gospel : "if 
any man cometh unto me and hateth not his own father, and 
mother, and wife, and children." 

We have seen how a single simple transaction, such as an 
ordinary purchase, illustrates the dependence of the individual 
upon many complex groups of unknown people. Curiously 
-enough this growth in the anonymous character of social life 
is accompanied and marked by largely increased opportunities 
of personal contact. This latter phenomenon is the most notice- 
able and has received most attention. In itself it is important 
enough. "Even in peaceful communities the greater propin- 
quity that comes with social growth and the greater intimacy 
of men in their social relations subject the natural order to a 
breaking strain." 3 The claims of personal morality do not 
become less, but greater. The need for neighborliness is 
more imperative. Even in these personal relations of man 
with man, social control is needed, because, as Professor Ross 
forcibly argues, the demands on us are greater than our aver- 
age consideration for others can discharge. But on this side 
the difficulty is not so much one of thought as of motive. We 
know what we ought to do, and will not do it. The problem of 

'The competing motive may be and often is a less respectable one of 
profit or convenience, as in all the actions to which laws relating to 
Removal of Nuisances or Smoke Abatement apply. The principle is the 
■same; the gain is tangible and indubitable; the damage of the particular 
act is only hypothetical. 

s Ross "Social Control," p. 50. 
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a London playground is more various than that of the nursery, 
but it is of precisely the same kind. To meet it, nursery ethics 
need to be strengthened and perhaps developed. But nursery 
€thics simply do not apply to the impersonal processes of 
social life. 

The crux of the difficulty does not lie here, and the very 
increase of this which is merely incidental does but serve to 
obscure the growth of anonymity which is essential. 

III. 

From the time when men first discerned in modern (or as 
we say ancient) Athens the likeness of the ideal city of God it 
has always been true that "when there is 1 no common but only 
private feeling a state is disorganized." When city merged 
in empire this became more penetratingly true. But it was 
less obvious because thought was concurrently turned to the 
one-sided perfection of the individual, whether for the present 
or a future life. It became easy to mask the disorganization 
which afflicted the individual as well as the State, because the 
lowest ebb of public enthusiasm has often left bare the most 
excellent private virtue. But individualism is merely a her- 
esy and its praise only that which may rightly belong to sec- 
tarianism. The conception of social justice as the highest 
nerve centre of all moral worth has fallen into abeyance. Its 
regnant authority is to be rediscovered only through the deep- 
ening gloom of the anonymous. For recent political theory 
there was, and perhaps there still is, an aspect of exaggeration 
in Plato's, "I do indeed believe that to be an involuntary homi- 
cide is a less crime than to be a deceiver about the .... 
justice of institutions." ("Republic," v. 330; Jowett's trans.) 

Our difficulty is much more troublesome than Plato's, for 
he expressly decrees that "our city is to be neither large nor 
small, but of such a size as is consistent with unity." ("Re- 
public," 423). Under modern conditions the city may no 
doubt be considerably larger than that which Greek theorists 
would admit. But the modern State is incomparably too big 
for the old relation of the citizens to apply. If we are to gain 
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anything approaching the antique standard of loyalty for our 
population-mass of 40,000,000, we had better reconcile our- 
selves to a long roundabout order of quest. We may have it 
directly for our cities (the case of London is a doubtful one), 
immense as they are. The old mood of the good citizen can 
be expanded and enriched till it embraces even a factory town, 
I imagine this gives in part the true explanation of the recent 
growth of municipalism which is more than a mere desire to 
manage our own affairs. It is also an aspiration to organize 
the common life round an ideal end not too distant or strange. 
The citizen can love his city. It is less easy to see how he can 
apply civic enthusiasm to a population-mass of 40,000,000. 

Yet this is to be done. In some form or other the social 
morality which will disregard and so triumph over the lion 
form of the anonymous must crystallize round the idea of 
justice, and that not as an abstract conception but as an im- 
mediate and persuasive force. The contemporary phrase 
which most adequately expresses the idea is the love of hu- 
manity. Only it must bei recognized that love of humanity is 
not necessarily love of the individuals. These last, so far as 
they are unknown, cannot be objects of affection, and even 
when they are known are not necessarily loved. Justice, or a 
love of humanity, is predisposition to love and act rightly to- 
ward individuals. It is an attitude of emotional prepared- 
ness. I wish in these remaining pages to inquire how this 
emotional predisposition is to be cultivated and rendered avail- 
able for units who must till the end remain anonymous units 
in a crowd. I suggest a twofold inquiry into the function of 
social knowledge and of social imagination respectively. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the socio- 
logical study which, before Comte's time, and increasingly 
since then, has yielded so much information as to conditions 
of social life. The net result has been to translate the eco- 
nomic fact of solidarity into one of the most potent regulative 
moments of consciousness. Physical interdependence is 
shown to involve social responsibility. The bearing of this 
on our inquiry is patent. But it is necessary to remember that, 
though the sociologist may be driven in the first place to his 
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study of social conditions by the pull of human sympathy, yet 
as sociologist he is concerned with conditions, and persons are 
not his immediate goal. The individuals, if they appear at all, 
do so in the guise of statistics. The student still moves among 
averages which, however invaluable as abstractions, remain 
only abstractions. They are the proper object of the student's 
attention, just because the prevalence of impersonal relations 
is the typical social reaction. He may begin with the personal 
instance, but he is inevitably driven back from it. Knowledge 
leads away from personal considerations. To most people a 
page of figures (illustrating, let us say, the incidence of a 
tariff) means anything or nothing. Even the few to whom 
they have one exact lesson cannot gain in this way the whole 
emotional preparedness which we have seen to be necessary. 
From the collection of knowledge we pass on to the attempt 
to popularize it. The method almost always adopted is that 
of an appeal from particular instances of extreme distress to 
the sentiment of pity. This is dangerous on many accounts. 
For one thing, appetite grows with what it feeds on, and re- 
peated doses of sentiment require to be more violent. They 
have a strong personal realization of the humanity of other 
individuals, I am and ought to be a little callous. The infan- 
tile death rate does not touch a man in the same way as the 
loss of his own child. The facts are not really of the same 
order. It were equally mischievous to reduce our sense of a 
private bereavement to the languid interest which is aroused 
by an annual report of the registrar general, or to raise the 
emotions with which the report is studied to the pitch of the 
individual grief. Knowledge of social phenomena is strictly 
requisite; but it carries the mind not to persons and personal 
considerations, but away from them. Persons there are, cer- 
tainly, yet inasmuch as they are unknown the appeal of their 
need is not to sympathy; at least, not to the same order of 
sympathy as is accorded to a familiar friend. The question 
must be viewed in another light. If "efficiency" be the aim, 
knowledge may be enough, and in any case we must have 
efficiency. The sympathies may become much stronger and 
more supple, and help to correct what is known as the bureau- 
Vol. XVII.— No. 2. is 
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cratic tendency. But something more is required if we are to 
is not in itself sufficient. With regard to the fate of unknown 
such immediate unreflecting sympathy is considerable, but it 
are also more transitory in their effect. The social value of 
men, even the members of the most anonymous group. This 
additional force is found in the exercise of the social imagina- 
tion, and I venture to submit a thought which may be of value 
in spite of its mystical trend. 

Through the imagination the obstinate distinction between 
the known and the unknown is found to be malleable. Even 
those who are dear to us because of their idiosyncrasies (i. e., 
our friends) are inadequately known until they are discerned 
also in their representative character. So far as this operates, 
the mind is able to reach forth to the crowd without an over- 
whelming feeling for its unknown individuals. Let me illus- 
trate by reference to Walt Whitman's work, the value of 
which consists in its power of evoking this kind of interest. 
A long procession of people of every age, sex and occupation 
passes by. Critics have complained that separate figures are 
not individualized with sufficient precision. It was no part 
of Whitman's business. Almost all his portraits are of delib- 
erate purpose the portraits of nameless men. He chants the 
word en masse : 

"Passing stranger ! 

I am not to speak with you, I am to think of you when I sit alone." 

Or, again, 

"And you that shall cross from shore to shore years hence are more 
to me, and more in my meditation, than you might suppose." 

The passing stranger to whom he does not speak has power to 
sound in his mind the call of a common humanity. In this 
way all shapes of democracy pass before him, "the beauty of 
wood boys," the lumbermen in their winter camp, spar makers 
in the spar yard. They are results of centuries and fore- 
runners of centuries. The elusiveness of Whitman's faces is 
the supreme triumph of his artistic effort. He does not try to 
portray these lumbermen who pass, but to stir the lumberman 
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mood in his readers' mind. Each individual has symbolic 
much more than individual significance. Whitman was by 
temperament quick, and by culture became more sure in trans- 
ferring his symbols. Therefore the man who should cross 
Brooklyn Ferry years hence was so much to him. The faces 
as they pass flash fragments of the message of the passing 
crowd, fragments which the visionary crowd of coming years 
piece into a whole. And this for the crowd of the coming 
age, because the rushing units of the present crowd are vision- 
ary also. All are ciphers of the secret of the World, and the 
poet deciphers them. This power of discerning the common 
human quality of those who pass before our eyes, or who even 
pass only in the abbreviated sign of figures in a statistical list, 
is needed to vitalize the knowledge derived from study of 
averages. The ethical regard for the anonymous crowd 
depends equally on statistics and poetry. 

By the one method we approach from the outside, by the 
other from the inside, to the same thought nequaquam sumus 
homines sed partes hominis. Strangely enough this frag- 
mentary nature of the person is most clearly revealed first then 
when personal affection is most indissoluble. In the love of 
man for woman, which is tremendously for this and for no 
other person, individualism is taut as the strung bowstring, 
yet also just here most people gain their chief or only hint of 
the symbolic character of the individual. Every lover is said 
to be a poet. The beloved is one, and is more imperiously 
distinguished in her own personality than in any other 
experience of life. She is also more representative than any 
other can be of the larger common life which beats through 
all things. Every simple love song is an epithalamium of the 
earth, and no tragedy of fire or flood or winter's frost is 
strange to the lover's mind. The more intimate the love is, 
the more symbolic is it. The one affection is felt as instream- 
ing from the ocean of being. 

We have considered the tensest personality of all ; its repre- 
sentative quality is shared with the most vague, as it reveals 
itself to the modern lover of nature. There are people who 
can feel the same master passion of identity with the tree in 
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the forest. The tree also has (for them) a personality, al- 
though it is of a weak kind. From this tree the man passes 
easily to the communion of the dryads or of whatever personal 
or impersonal spirit he finds as the life of the woods. He 
enters into companionship with the secret being of the grow- 
ing things and comes out into a broad place, even the common 
life of plant and brute and man. The individual in this case 
is almost entirely symbolic. If it were altogether so there 
would be no resemblance to human companionship and I 
believe those who have experience of such ecstatic communion 
with the life of the woods will agree with me that it is of the 
same kind as human love. But a particular tree is more 
readily symbolic than most particular men, partly no doubt 
because the man is more stubbornly an individual. Just be- 
cause earth and the still unbanished earth-born things are 
more easily seen as representative of the one tide of life which 
pulses through creation than is man in his state of banish- 
ment, therefore it is that to so many the communion of nature 
rather than the communion of man is the inlet of the religious 
life. But even if it should be harder to catch the meaning, 
yet the message of man is an ampler revelation. 

Now for the conundrum. The tree is symbol and the be- 
loved is symbol. The mere acquaintance is not symbolic 
except in exalted and infrequent moods, the faces in the crowd 
are not, emphatically the figures of a census report are not. 
But there is no reason why they should not be. 

What is required is a quick and delicate capacity for trans- 
ferring the mystic thought stirred by the loved one whether 
of the daughters of men or of the trees of ihe earth. The love 
itself is not transferable, though a certain preparedness to 
love may be. More often the strong love of one acts as an 
alternative to the love of many. But that which is behind 
and alone gives its worth to personal love is not exclusive and 
may be in widest commonalty shared. It is possible to be- 
come so responsive to the power which enfolds us that the 
passing faces by the roadside may recall us to ourselves and 
to the universe even as a mighty love does do. I go even 
further. The statistical inquiries to which I have referred as 
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the antithesis to personal emotion may convey the same mes- 
sage. It is not love either for the figures or for the persons 
whose lives are lived in the dim obscurity which lies behind 
them. There in the distance are persons, but they are not 
persons for me. The figures cannot enable me to discern or 
to love them as individuals. But figures are also symbols and 
they, too, as surely as the well-beloved, can carry my imagin- 
ation to the divine earth-born nature which gives fullest mean- 
ing to her and them. 

Thus sociology and mysticism lead to the same conclusion. 
The one discovers a progressive interdependence in external 
form among those who are less than individuals to each other. 
The intuition of mysticism discovers an identity of individuals 
because, being symbolic, they are more than individual. Yet 
love is and remains for persons, woman, tree, or arithmetical 
number. There is even a certain advantage in the power of 
easily transferring the persuasion of human kindred from the 
familiar face to x, and thus of kindling loyalty into a flame. In 
the ordinary love of persons there is an effort to bend the 
loved one to the lover's law of development. Imaginative love 
leaves him freely to his own. 

So long as social relations were of the simple personal type 
the need to discover a representative or symbolic quality in 
unknown persons was curious or speculative, but with the 
growth of industrial society the need has become an intensely 
practical one. 

B. Kirkman Gray. 

London. 



